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DRAMA AND MUSIC 

Some Productions That Abe Mobe Than a Substitute for 
Dominoes. The Washington Square Players ; Lord Dun- 
sany and the portmanteau theatre; " the master 

by lawrence gilman 



>> 



" I never pretended," said Browning, " to offer such 
literature as should be a substitute for a cigar or a game of 
dominoes to an idle man." That suggests one of the several 
ways in which Browning was different from the theatrical 
producers of New York. There are, as we write, thirty- 
three " attractions " (as they are technically and happily 
called in the profession) to be seen at the principal metro- 
politan theatres. The various qualities that make these " at- 
tractions " attractive can, in most cases, be summed up in 
the prescription that Browning did not pretend to fill. That 
is as it should be. An attraction that does not attract is, 
from the point of view of a producer, as absurd and pathetic 
as a fiddle without strings, as anomalous as a hunchbacked 
Apollo. A Mediterranean of ink has flowed from a singular 
belief held by those who love the theatre for its power of 
aesthetic and intellectual satisfaction. This belief is that ar- 
tistic worthiness should have something to do with the choice 
of a play before it is undertaken by our Captains of the 
Stage. But that is the fantasy of a dreamer, dreamed for an 
ideal world : a world where vision is the mould of fact ; where 
politicians are divinely humorous, and sentimentalists are 
shot at sight; where poets strive as earnestly as Mr. Car- 
negie to shed their wealth before death; where Art and 
Profits, Nature and Morality, are no longer at sword's 
points, because they are recognized as mutually comple- 
mentary; and where God has been rescued alike from the 
churches, from the Rev. Billy Sunday, and from Mr. George 
Moore. 

An incredible world that would be, indeed; but no more 
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incredible than a condition of the theatre in which a producer 
could be expected to ask of a play: "Is it good? " rather 
than: " Will it draw? " Because, alas, the fact that it is 
good is discouraging to the expectation that it will draw — 
an ancient truth, but one to which lovers of the theatre 
(lovers, indeed, of any art) are as yet far from being recon- 
ciled. " You argue, ,y said Mr. Howells a long time ago, 
' ' that because a thing is good it ought to be liked : but a good 
thing can be liked only by those who are good enough to like 
it." One remembers that " lady from Ohio " who, as Mat- 
thew Arnold relates in his essay on Milton, observed to him 
cheerily that it was pleasant to her to think that excellence 
is general and abundant. But it isn't, reflected Arnold, 
remembering the Greek poet who said that excellence dwells 
among rocks hardly accessible, and that a man must almost 
wear his heart out before finding it. And when it is found, 
and exhibited, and indicated, how many will respond to it? 
' ' Only those who are good enough to like it " : and there 
we are, merely completing a circle. When an excellent thing 
is liked in the theatre, or in the opera house,, or in the concert 
room, or between the covers of a book, it is usually because 
there is- present some other and grosser quality to palliate 
its excellence and make it tolerable : perhaps an exceptional 
opportunity for the actor or for the singer ; or the persuasion 
of a great reputation or the stimulus of a vogue ; or sensuous 
ravishment ; or the accident of timeliness. The most imagin- 
ative dramatist in Europe has " drawn " in America only 
when he has contrived to be amiably consolatory. The most 
perfect opera composed since Wagner's death has vanished 
from the stage. The rarest music that is being written 
today is signed by a name that, if featured on a concert pro- 
gramme, would not attract enough auditors to the hall to 
pay a week's wages to the scrubwoman who cleans the floors. 
The only music-maker of genius America ever had was com- 
pelled to exhaust his heart and brain teaching mediocrities 
to trouble innoeent pianos. The loveliest affirmation in 
Shelley ^ and the most beautiful line in the most beautiful 
tragedy of Shakespeare, are so little esteemed and so little 
familiar that they are not in Bartlett's Familiar Quota- 
tions — doubtless because they are available neither for 
orators nor for copy-books, neither quotably moralistic nor 
platitudinously sentimental, but merely of a sorrowful and 
exalted beauty, a consummate poetry. 
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Is it at all wonderful, then, that of the thirty-three " at- 
tractions " at present (as we write) observable in the the- 
atres of New York, only six offer anything more than a sub- 
stitute for a cigar or a game of dominoes to an idle man? 
"We rejoice that there are six rather than none at all. 
That these worthier attractions are maintaining their attrac- 
tiveness is due, in some measure, to the operation of those 
palliatives for mere artistic virtue concerning which we 
spoke a while ago. Without the prodigious reputation of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw : without the vogue of the Washington Square 
Players, which draws to the Comedy Theatre persons who 
would ordinarily shun these performances as a New Eng- 
land spinster shuns a bar-room : we fear that Getting Mar- 
ried, and Great Catherine (with which Miss Gertrude Kings- 
ton has prospered at the remote little Neighborhood Play- 
house), and the Japanese tragedy Bushido, would have 
fared less well than they have. As for Pierrot the Prodigal, 
we wonder if, without the exceptionally engaging address 
to the eye which Mr. Winthrop Ames has contrived for it 
through costuming and setting, the little pantomime 
would have met any happier fortune than if did during its 
previous career in America? It is too early yet to say 
whether Mr. Stuart Walker's enterprise in mobilization, 
the Portmanteau Theatre, will flourish here, or whether 
Mr. Arnold Daly's new vehicle, The Master, will hold; but 
it will hardly be disputed, by those who are susceptible to 
plays of finer grain and richer intellectual content than the 
theatre ordinarily yields, that nothing more compensatory 
has been seen in New York this season than Lord Dunsany 's 
Gods of the Mountain, at the Portmanteau, and Mr. Daly's 
exhibition of the ironic tragedy of Hermann Bahr at the 
Fulton. 

There is nothing at present on view in our theatres more 
remote from the lure of dominoes and cigars than these 
two plays, unless it be that deeply touching and austerely 
noble version of the Japanese classic, Bushido, so unforget- 
tably published by the Washington Square Players in their 
bill at the Comedy Theatre, with its haunting personation 
of the devoted Masuo by that accomplished player, Mr. 
Jose Ruben. This superb presentment of a masterpiece 
of drama atones for the profitless trivialities and futilities 
into which the Washingtonians appear to be declining: it 
atones for the canaille humors of Another Way Out and Al- 
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truism, and for the meagreness and aridity of Trifles. 
Things such as these are feeble or fatuous gestures, a wast- 
ing of energy. We had supposed that the ambition of the 
Washington Square Players was to provide a rarer brew 
of comedy, a larger draught of reality, a richer infusion of 
poetry and intelligence, a steadier and more honest envisage- 
ment of life, a finer imaginative recompense, than the con- 
ventional theatre of commerce is willing or able to afford. 
But — always excepting Bushido — you must now go else- 
where than to the Comedy Theatre for the exhibition of 
many of these things. 

The Gods of the Mountainyields some of them. Here is an 
authentic triumph of the dramatic imagination, rather badly 
done at the Portmanteau. We have been solemnly assured 
that Lord Dunsany wears the mantle of the early Maeter- 
linck — which is unintelligent. No one wears that mantle; 
and no one is likely to. Lord Dunsany is a striking 
and engrossing figure in the contemporary theatre; but 
he is no more like " the early Maeterlinck " than Anatole 
France is like John Keats. He is an acrid and fantastical 
and incurable humorist, a subtly ferocious ironist : and the 
early Maeterlinck was never that. He has little spiritual 
vision; he has no tenderness; he is as devoid of passion as 
an expert accountant : and Maeterlinck is incorrigibly a vis- 
ionary, a slave to tenderness, a man of passion. Dunsany 
is himself. There is no one just like him — no one displaying 
just his blend of bitterness and beauty, humor and poetry : 
his extraordinary command of mystery and terror, his mag- 
nificent sense of drama. 

The essential Dunsany is present in The Gods of the 
Mountain, as he is in that wonderful last page and a half of 
The Glittering Gate (so admirably done at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse two years ago). But the greater play is within 
an aee of being spoiled in the performance by the Portman- 
teau, because, chiefly, of the defective imagination with which 
the tremendous finale — the entrance of the seven monstrous 
Green Things — is conceived and wrought out. This scene 
of grotesque and appalling awfulness, which should chill the 
heart, which eounts for nothing if it does not provoke horrip- 
ilation, falls flat in Mr. Stuart Walker's bald and unre- 
sourceful rendering. Mr. Walker should devote less time 
to the fatuous incidental ritual of his performances (the pro- 
logue by the Veiled Lady and the singularly pointless dia- 
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logue of question and answer between the jester on the 
fore-stage and the interlocutor in the audience), and more to 
pondering the just dramatic realization of his material. He 
could learn from the sensitive and communicative delivery 
of another (though inferior) piece of Dunsany's by the com- 
pany now at Maxine Elliott's Theatre: The Queen's Ene- 
mies, wherein much is achieved with simplicity. 

At the Fulton Theatre one may see not only a play of 
weight and distinction, but a rendering proportionately ef- 
fective. "We do not know the original version of The Master 
as conceived by Hermann Bahr, the Austrian author of The 
Concert (in which Mr. Leo Ditrichstein disported himself 
so inimitably a few years ago at the Belasco). But in the 
Americanized version which serves Mr. Arnold Daly for his 
performance at the Fulton, we discern a play so starkly and 
impatiently veracious, so honorable in its intellectual candor, 
and so closely and faithfully modelled upon a human world 
of three dimensions, that we shall be as surprised, perhaps, 
as the ill-starred and admirable Mr Daly himself if it is still 
running when these words are published. This play has 
been boldly and, as it seems, unnecessarily domesticated 
by Mr. Benjamin F. Glaezer : why was Mr. Daly not intrepid 
enough to give us merely a translation of the original? But 
its spiritual and emotional substance have not, apparently, 
been much impaired — at least, enough remains to consti- 
tute a remarkable and moving play, a play of memorable 
honesty, of scrupulous intellectual constancy. 

It is a play for lucid and serene intelligences : for those 
who face the eternal melee without wearing either gas-masks 
or rose-hued pince-nez. It is the tragedy of our old friend, 
the Nietzschean Strong Man, the unconquerable egoist, un- 
done by the implications of his own philosophy. Arthur 
Wessley, the slave of pure reason, reflects upon the disaster 
that engulfed him. " See," says he to his assistant, the little 
Japanese doctor — an admirably drawn figure, superlatively 
played by Edward Abeles: " See! A man determines to 
solve each problem of his life by reason alone. His wife 
betrays him.- And instead of killing her, or divorcing her, 
or killing himself, he forgives her. What happens? He is 
laughed at. Well, he expected that. Honorable people des- 
pise him. Well, he might have expected that, too. Then 
school-boys, who have read their Plutarch without under- 
standing it, come to him and honor him as their leader. He 
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could even bear that. Next, his wife, for whom he has done 
all this, reproaches him, leaves him in hate and goes to her 
lover. Even that is not so terrible. . . . But when the 
two people who are of use to him — of bodily use, so to speak, 
are ashamed of him because he is not heart-broken . . . 
the last straw is reached. That is too much. . . . People 
can laugh now. . . . Who has pity for the strong! . . . 
Perhaps it is a tragic mistake not to be a puppet. 

" Tomorrow . . . tomorrow I shall have myself in 
hand again." 

A penetrating and astringent play this is, grave and wise, 
affecting and sincere, in which Mr. Daly functions with skill 
and power. He has made a happy " find," and so has the 
theatre in New York, whether it is aware of the fact or not. 

La whence Gilman. 



